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age of his MSS. But what if he were really expert, as one might have 
some reason to expect of Cardinal Sforza's librarian? His statement at 
once becomes damaging evidence against the R theory, and would go to 
show that Maffei liber was a copy of R rather than the original. 

F. W. S. 



Beitrdge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde. Mit einem Anhange 
liber die Offentliche Aufzeichnung von Urkunden. Von Adolf 
WiLHELM. Mit 89 Abbildungen im Texte. Sonderschriften 
des osterreichischen archaologischen Institutes in Wien, 
Band VII. Wien: Alfred Holder, 1909. 

To review a book on Greek epigraphy by Adolf Wilhelm is a task 
for which practically nobody is competent. That is the penalty for the 
splendid isolation of his present position. As a historian or litterateur 
he may be open to criticism; but in the delicate and fascinating art of 
reading and restoring Greek inscriptions he stands without a peer among 
the living, and among the dead only Ulrich Kohler deserves mention 
in the same class. 

Epigraphy is a Kleinkunst. Its output is not a pedimental group or 
a Last Judgment, but a series of cameos which may be placed in juxta- 
position, but which cannot be combined in an organic whole. This fact 
has been duly recognized in the present book, and, accordingly — apart 
from an instructive excursus on the publication of records in Greece — it 
falls into 227 little opera, each centering in the deciphering or restoration 
of an inscription or name, not all equally valuable, but showing every- 
where the same mastery of the materials and sureness of touch. It 
seems to the reviewer regrettable that a heading of some kind, be it ever 
so slight and approximate, was not put before the great majority of these 
opera. Even a page title is lacking throughout. On the other hand, 
the index (pp. 329-77), which the book owes to Dr. Otto Walter, is alto- 
gether satisfactory, and it is through this that the student who has not 
the time or interest to read the whole work, or whose memory cannot 
retain its multitude of facts, will be best able to control its contents. 
Wilhelm's Beitrdge is a book which no archaeologist, philologue, or 
historian can afford to ignore. Orthography, word-order, syntax, consti- 
tutional procedure, political, religious, and economic history, chronology 
— everything is there. There is hardly a subject in the entire province 
of Greek antiquity to vphich interesting contributions have not been 
made. Current epigraphical criteria for the dating of inscriptions fall 
like leaves in Vallombrosa. 

There is much in the common publication of new inscriptions to 
exasperate so exact and conscientious a man as our author; but the 
schoolmaster's attitude which so many German scholars think fit to 
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assume in similar cases Wilhelm is temperamentally incapable of. 
Besides, he has met in Greece too many young enthusiasts, whose first 
adventure in quest of the Holy Grail is often the editing of a Greek 
inscription, to be harshly critical of their shortcomings. The chances 
are that he has told many of them where to look and has helped them in 
their well-meant but unskilled struggles with their finds. That he has 
gotten something in return, both the spirit of this book and its dedica- 
tion dem Andenken meiner Eltern und den Freunden die ich Athen 
verdanke bear witness. 

W. S. Ferguson 



Caecilii Calactini fragmenta. Collegit Eenestus Ofenloch. 
Lipsiae: B. G. Teubner, MCMVII. Pp. xl + 242. M. 6. 

The two most eminent literary critics and rhetoricians in the time of 
Augustus were Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Caecilius of Calacte. 
The extant rhetorical writings of the former are numerous, but of the 
many important works of the latter we possess, unfortunately, only the 
most scattered fragments. The titles of these lost works make an 
impressive list and show Caecilius' many-sided activity. Suidas prefaces 
the incomplete catalogue which he gives us by the words, ySiySXta 8' airov 
■KoXXd and at the end adds, kcH oXXa irXeurTa. The question naturally 
rises why all these books have been lost, works to which subsequent 
writers were so profoundly indebted. Ofenloch endeavors to answer this 
question (p. xii) by quoting Wilamowitz (Die griechische Literatur des 
Altertums, p. 148): "Caecilius, ein offenbar hochst energischer, kennt- 
nisreicher und betriebsamer Rhetor, der aber ein allzufanatischer Attiker 
war, so dass seine Bticher verloren sind." 

Since the publication by Burckhardt (Basel, 1863) of those fragments 
in which Caecilius is expressly named, there has been great activity 
among scholars in this field. The great need which had thus risen, of a 
new collection, has been satisfied by this timely and useful compilation 
by Ofenloch. Unlike Burckhardt, Ofenloch includes in his Corpus not 
only those fragments containing Caecilius' name, but all which have 
been, with greater or lesser certainty, attributed to him. Those of most 
doubtful origin are marked by an asterisk. Further, there is presented 
not only the fragments themselves, but also ancient comments, refuta- 
tions, etc. 

In the Prooemium we find, first, a bibliography of the material pub- 
lished since 1863, of which the collection of Burckhardt and Brzoska's 
article on Caecilius in Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Enc. Ill, are of the greatest 
value. In this list I miss Rhys Eoberts' article in A.J.P. XVIII. Next 
comes a section entitled Historia Caecilii which treats of the life of the 
critic, his relations with his contemporaries, and the indebtedness of 



